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HUMBLE FIDDLERS AND FORGOTTEN 
FIDDLE MAKERS. 
By Fiddle Fancier. 
(Continued from Page 164). 


I1I].—Tue Last or THE PEMBROKESHIRE 
FIppLERS. 
‘* Aby Biddle with his fiddel— 
Merry we shall step ; 
Good rabbet pey without no lie, 
And wine to make yea lep.”’ 
TweEse words are the chorus of an old ‘ bid- 
ding " song which tells of the prowess of the 
last of the Pembrokeshire fiddlers. Aby 
Biddle was last seen and heard in South 
Pembrokeshire somewhere about 1852. He 
was a native of Jeffreyston, near Tenby, and 
there he spent all the winters of his life. 
During the summer months he itinerated 





with his fiddle—visiting the fairs of england 
and Wales. From oue of these “ tours” he 
never returned. It was about 1852, as al- 
ready stated, and he was then an old man of 
eighty. It is surmised that he died on the 
road, or in the workhouse. As he was quite 
friendless, no one troubled about him, and 
his fate was never known. [ut his memory 
is green in “ Little England beyond Wales” 
to-day, and it will be many a long day before 
the words of the “ bidding ” song referred to 
above are forgotten, or the wonderful playing 
of Aby fade from the memory. 

It is remarkable how the individuality of 
these itinerant fiddlers (for they were mostly 
men of individuality) affected its surround- 
ings. It percolated like thin Muid through 
the surface down tothe very formative tissue 
of peasant life. Hodge of those days knew 
nothing of our Paganinis, nor could he learn 
from them if he did; but he knew all about 
our Biddles, because they helped to fiddle 
away the cares of his life. Nor must we 
sneer at Hodge, for out of his ribs are we all 
made. Moreover, our Paganinis charmed 
their thousands only, but our Liddles their 
tens of thousands. 

Eighty years ago, Aby loomed large on 
the horizon of Fleming-land. He had the 
monopoly of the fiddling trade ; and no wed- 
ding or wake was considered complete with- 
out his presence. At every fair and village 
green revelry he was the persona grata, and 
his fiddle the pivot of merriment. At wakes 
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he played weird, frenzied music to scare the 
ghouls who lurked about the chamber of the 
dead. At weddings he played in the light, 
fantastic vein. A brief outline of the part 
taken by Aby at a fashionable rural wedding 
in Carew in the year 1825 will serve to show 
the command of his fiddle. The eve of the 
wedding, from eventide till dawn, was spent 
in festivity anddancing. The“ ball” opened 
with “ John Saunders.” In this dance, the 
couples being selected, one of the females 
would step up to her partner, inviting him to 
dance, which honour he would pretend to 
decline, whereupon the girl addressed the 
fiddler, and the following colloquy took 


place: 
FremaLe.—“ This dance, it will no farther 
go.” 
FippLer.— Pray, dear Miss, why say 
you so?” 
FEMALE.—‘“* Because John Saunders won't 
come to.’ 
FippLer.—‘‘ He must come to, he shall 
come to, 


Whether he will or no— 
Try him again, Miss.” 

The young woman again gives the invita- 
tion, this time successfully. The couple 
then danced old “ John Saunders” till tired. 
The “step of four,” and “Sir Roger de 
Coverley "’ were other favourites. 

At the wedding, on the way to church, the 
fiddler headed the procession, playing at 
intervals, ‘“* Make haste to my Wedding.” 
At the church door, at the conclusion of the 
ceremony, he played “Don the Garter,” 
and on the way home, “‘ Happy Wedlock,” 
‘‘ Fair Nans,” ‘“* As Twines the Woodbine,” 
and other selections. 

The remainder of the day was spent in 
uproarous hilarity, at which the fiddler 
alone was expected to keep a cool head, and 
even he not always. At village green vanity 
fairs, Aby was the king of fiddlers, and his 
company of dancers outnumbered the com- 
bined total of those of the other dozen or so 
fiddlers. 

The last “ village green” of the old type 
was held in Yerbeston in 1851, when there 
were present the following fiddlers: Roderick 
and King, of Haverfordwest; Hitchings, 
Rudge, and Brittle, of Pembroke; Merri- 
man, of Grove; Griffiths, of Martletwye ; 
Rogers, of Cresswell Quay; and, last and 
greatest, Aby Biddle, of Jeffreyston. 

With the passing of Biddle in 1852, the 
fiddle as a factor in cural life disappeared 
from Pembrokeshire, and the village green, 
‘‘trouncing,” and the old festal weddings are 


now things of the past. When Aby — M 
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the light of the fiddle went out: when he 
laid down his bow—as was the case with 
Arthur’s Excalibur, or Arjuna’s Gandiva— 
no one was found who could discover it. 
Old Biddle is described as of medium stature, 
strongly built, with a long hook nose (it 
was cast in the same mould as that of 
Tartini perhaps) and a bushy crop of grey 
hair and beard. He wore black velvet 
breeches (without leggings), red stockings, 
buckled shoes, and a long swallow-tail coat. 
Fora man of humble walk, he was very 
polite and dignified. His fiddle was a Duke, 
and he carried it in a green baize bag. in 
some respects he was eccentric, for he had a 
pocket for his resin and strings in the inside 
of the crown of his ‘top hat,’ and one for 
his cash on the inside of his shirt. Many 
tales are told of his remarkable playing. 
Here are one or two. Onone occasion when 
the parishes of Jeffreyston and Carew were 
pitted against each other in a game of 
Knappen, and when the game had ended in 
free fight, and the combatants were freely 
using their clubs, Aby prevented the blood- 
shed which ordinarily characterized these 
proceedings by playing some vigorous chords 
and then imitating various animals—a sort 
of “farmyard.” Uncontrollable fits of 
laughter took hold of the mob, so that 
howling was turned into hilarity and madness 
into mirth. 

It is said that his playing got him excom- 
municated from his Parish Church, and that 
it also got him restored. The vicar refused 
him the Sacrament on account of his playing 
at a certain dance. A short time after 
Biddle was playing at a garden party, where 
the same Parish Priest was present, and 
where he was so charmed with Aby’s play- 
ing that he both absolved and restored him. 
A curious tale, but one not without its parallel 
in the higher walks of life. 

His services were occasionally requisi- 
tioned at ——-— House, near Tenby, old 
Squire ——-- being subject to melancholia. 
When the fit happened to be more severe 
than usual, Aby’s fiddle was the only power 
onearth that could quell it, and many were 
the dreary days spent by humble Aby in the 
ivied mansion, administering honeyed doses 
of het didulum to the gloomy aristocrat. 

(To be continued.) 





Behind the mountains there live people too. 
Be modest; as yet you have discovered and 
thought nothing which others have not 
thought and discovered before you. And even 
if you have done so, regard it as a gift from 
above, which you have got to share with others. 
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OLD VIOLINS. 
From Dr. Thain, of Ewais Harold. 


(Hereford Times). 
FoL_owinc the recent interesting and valu- 
able correspondence in the Hereford Times, a 
few words more are necessary to reply to 
various opinions communicated to the writer 
on a subject which has excited a far greater 
interest than at first appeared likely. 

On the whole your editorial summing up 
will be assented to by most persons, that the 
best modern violins are preferable to the host 
of inferior, but old Italians. Some of the 
correspondents, however, go further, and 
claim an equality of some modern instru- 
ments with those of the greatest masters. 

There always will be some people in the 
world who will prefer a tin whistle to an 
oboe. I have recently had sent me an 
account of a new German violin, made on 
principles which render it better than even 
the Cremonese! The f holes are shaped 
liked the tail of a zygoma, to cause “a vi- 
brating tongue.” Other absurdities abound. 
Yet the inventor displays testimonials from 
leading violinists. 

It is strange how ready persons who ought 
to be considered good judges are to laud so- 
called improvements. One thinks of those 
virtuosi who preferred the tone of Savart’s 
box fiddle to a genuine Strad. 

One writer denies that the majority of 
artistes prefer a Strad to play upon, and gives 
several exceptions. Of course there is not 
much choice. We do not find every day a 
perfect Strad, a perfect Guarnerius, and a 
perfect Amati in the market. Sometimes, 
but not very often, one of these turns up, and 
is snapped up by one who has waited for a 
quarter of a century for his chance. In the 
meantime he must get the best he can. 

To examine this matter further. The first 
Italian instruments to absorb the English 
heart were those of the Amatis. At that 
time it was chamber music which was prin- 
cipally played, and at the present day is 
there any violin equal to a perfect grand 
Amati for such a purpose ? 

But the artist requires now a more power- 
ful toned instrument, and he has resigned 
his delightsome Amati for another not its 
equal in true purity and softness, but more 
sonorous and far-reaching in tone. De 
Beriot often used an Amati for chamber 
playing. 

Again, I suppose there are not 200 genuine 
Strads in the world. Out of these he would 
be a bold man who would swear his life on 
the accuracy of their genesis. Very few of 





these but have been opened, altered, and 
tinkered up, and it is therefore not easy to 
imagine what the sound of a perfect Strad was. 

Many of these violins, with the merest 
vestige of varnish left on them, give colour 
to my assertion that the true sound mellow- 
ing varnish is not the deeply tinted superficial 
layer which has now gone the way of all 
flesh, and which was separated from contact 
with the wood by a glossy layer which still 
remains, and which, in my opinion, is the 
varnish. 

Some correspondents query my opinion of 
the bass bar. In my second article I spoke 
of the necessity of reverting to the original 
shape and size bar. This “nerve” was 
lengthened and strengthened on discovering 
that the bellies of the old violins has some- 
what sunk in on the left side (away from the 
support of the post). It is Otto who points 
out that a properly thick violin will stand up 
to pitch even in the absence of a bar. I 
have no doubt it would—for a time, and 
I have no doubt also that even the longer 
bars will give in. The support they give is, 
I consider, very slight, while their injurious 
effect upon the tone is very great. 

Granted old wood and a proper thickness, 
a short bar will last anyone’s lifetime. It 
would be an easy matter to afterwards re- 
move it, and reapply another of same size. 

I think it was Davidson who found that a 
belly gave a certain note on being struck. 
The addition of f holes lowered it by a tone, 


‘ but on the bass bar being added the table 


gave the proper note determined by Savart. 

Here appears to me some delusion. I am 
positive that a table with the old shaped bar 
will not give the exact note if fitted with the 
modern bar. What, then, becomes of this 
fine theory of Savart? Well-made but 
modern instruments, he tells us, did not 
yield the tone difference exactly between the 
two tables, but those of the Cremonese did. 

This exact tone difference cannot be 
proved to exist identically in the case of 
tables fitted with long and short bars. 

I might go further, and complain that he 
is in another matter contradictory. Many 
of the old violins are less thick in the wood 
than others. They, therefore, do not give 
the notes of the thickerones. Still they may 
give the exact tone difference. But the 
volume of air in the interior now becomes 
not to correspond, and whence comes, then, 
their perfection ? 

Let anyone experiment with tables of 
different thicknesses, clamped and sanded as 
required. He will, if his ear be delicate, be 
enabled to verify my opinion, even although 
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he may be unable to obtain those beautiful 
figures of sand which one observes in books 
dealing with acoustics. 

I maintain that the superiority of the tone 
of a true Cremona is due in great part to the 
fact that for over a century and a half it 
sounded by the aid of a bar which did 
nothing to impede vibration, but everything 
to assist it. The old artists did not disagree 
about the size of their bars. They all agreed. 
Even the higher-arched models had the 
same size bar as those of flatter construction. 

Further. The tonal difference asserted by 
Savart as necessary between the two tables 
of a violia cannot have an existence in the 
case of a Maggini, whose back is far thinner 
in comparison with a Guarnerius or a Strad. 

The fact is, Savart’s opinions have been 
swallowed entire. I have never heard them 
called in question, but I am very anxious for 
some better philosopher than myself to 
answer the objections to part of his theory 
which I have made. 

I would advise that any Cremona which 
sounds so badly as some assert should have 
the new bar removed, and one affixed after 
the true and old pattern. This could easily 
be eflected by a good violin maker without 
any sinking in of the table. 

And this leads me to ask, ‘‘ What would 
the old masters have done to meet the 
increased pressure of the modern method of 
long neck and higher tone?” 

Certainly not by using a timber beam of a 
bar, but rather by strengthening and en- 
larging the whole pattern in every pro- 
portion. 

I have stated my opinion that a great part 
of the mellowness of the best violins is due 


to a dressing of linseed oil, followed by the: 


application of a tender oil varnish containing 
amber, and I consider the term ‘amber 
varnish,’’ which tradition obstinately at- 
taches to the violins of the old masters, is 
fulfilled in the almost colourless base on 
which the deeply-tinted coat is imposed. 
Perhaps this deeply-coloured layer was pro- 
duced by a coloured tincture (saturated, so 
to speak) of sandalwood, etc., stroked over 
the oil varnish. This might then be “ fixed” 
by a thin layer of the oil varnish and the 
stroking and fixing repeated. 

I fancy also this would give the “ chippy”’ 
property imputed to Cremonese varnish. 

And here I may add, in answer to in- 
quiries, that the finest modern violin varnish 
1 have ever seen is that made by Mr. White- 
law, of Glasgow. For years this enthusiastic 
chemist has experimented, and his varnish 
is becoming knowa and appreciated. The 


= 











curious should apply to that gentleman for 
specimen slips coated with any of his tints. 

I feel very convinced that the tone is 
influenced very considerably by the nature 
of the varnish which immediately covers the 
wood. Amber varnish it must be. Whether 
the great age of amber is a factor as against 
the newer mastic, etc., 1 would not express 
an opinion upon, or whether its intense 
hardness permits a more liable admixture of 
linseed oil, I cannot tell; but two violins 
which were not of very good tone I some 
time ago dissolved the varnish from and 
applied Whitelaw's. The difference of tone 
in each instrument is hardly to be believed. 
I have experimented for years with every 
oil varnish I have been able to get hold of, 
and am convinced that it must be an amber 
one laid over tables already dressed with 
linseed oil. 

Several correspondents have misunder- 
stood some of my assertions. I only differ 
from Mr. Whitelaw in my opinion that the 
coloured layer is a spirit varnish or a coloured 
tincture, perhaps re-covered with a final 
amber coat, It is almost beyond doubt that 
the Cremonese masters did not know how to 
colour an amber oil varnish. Had they done 
so they would not have used a coat of spirit 
varnish, and it is no discredit that such 
consummate workmen could not anticipate 
modern chemical results. They selected 
amber oil varnish. The amber was the chief 
part of the secret. They found out how to 
dissolve it, but not to colour it. Modern 
chemists know how to colour it, but amber 
in it there must be. 

Mr. Whitelaw’s ideas are in fact my own, 
except that he does with one varnish what I 
imagine the masters required two for. If 
one used his palest tint and covered this 
with a coloured tint, recovered with the pale 
amber oil varnish again, I think one comes 
to the same thing as the masters did. Only 
his varnish being already coloured does not 
require the really—speaking tonally—useless 
spirit coat. I have written this at some 
length not with the paltry view of puffing a 
new varnish but solely in the interests of 
science, and I would advise anyone who has 
a well-built fiddle of stovt wood and dis- 
appointing tone to send it to that gentleman 
who will remove the stuff which mars its 
tone and return it with a lovely appearance, 
and in one short month I would stake many 
things that the rough tone would have 
already given way to a most promising soft 
and ready one. Or, better still, a fiddle 
bought “in the white” for ros. at some 
places, if varnished with the varnish I extol, 
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for 15s. or 20s. by Mr. Whitelaw, will equal 
ere long many a costly old violin. 

By this time the reader will have noticed 
that the true varnish is second to nothing in 
its contribution towards delicacy and mel- 
lowness of tone, and I may repeat that the 
hardest resin known (amber) must beselected, 
as it neutralises (so to speak) a larger quan- 
tity of oil than any one. Any other gum 
than amber gives less results both in tone 
and translucency. 

Of course a tinted oil varnish must never 
be applied at once tothe wood. The tables, 
etc., must first be “sized” by a colourless 
amber varnish, or else the fibres would 
be hidden against the unlovely staining of 
the inter-fibrillar spaces; and in no case 
should a spirit sizing be used, as if the fiddle 
be exposed to light and air it will soon lose 
that ghastly white appearance which mars 
the effect of varnish so much. 

Certain it is that so few of even the old 
masters knew of the varnish (amber). The 
second-rate makers, perhaps, never knew of 
it, or abandoned it for some other in which 
amber was no ingredient, and ultimately got 
rid of the tint phantom by staining the work 
and using a common mastic oil varnish over 
all. 

Finally, in combatting the idea of an 
application of linseed oil to the violin “ in 
the white” spoiling the tone, I have in my 
possession one treated thus and then var- 
nished with Mr. Whitelaw’s varnish, rather 
hurriedly be it confessed. The softness and 
delicacy of its tone are admitted by everyone 
who has tested it. 

Another point yet should be alluded to. 
The amount of wood required to work out a 
breast of an old violin must, I think, often 
exceed what is usually considered to have 
been the case. A violin made originally 
with a breast of three-quarter inch high, will 
in the process of time suffer a diminution of 
one-eighth of an inch or more, consequently 
our old violins do not represent exactly the 
shape in the arching that they once did. 

I think I have now covered the ground of 
queries and contradictions which have come 
tomynotice. Thesubstance ofthese articles 
I had originally written for one of the musi- 
cal papers, when, becoming interested in the 
discussion which started in the Hereford 
Times, I altered the form and gave a rough 
resume of my opinions on the latter to the 
editor of the latter. Finally, is not the sin- 
gular “purity” so often noticeable in a 
violin with scooped out rims, as in those of 
the earlier Amatis, due in part to the cutting 
of so many reeds, and the fact that, in con- 





sequence, the vibrations have to traverse the 
more spongy cellular tissue? The flatter 
the table the less the purity as a rule—ex- 
cept so far as purity depends upon perfection 
of material and construction. In my earlier 
days I made for experiment a violin with the 
breast cut exactly opposite to the universal 
way, #.¢., the reeds ran along the edge. The 
tone was very feeble, but possessed some de- 
gree of purity. The vibrations were, as it 
were, compelled to run along the inter-fibrillar 
tissue, and lost in great part the services of 
the nervous reeds. 

I find I have overlooked some notes re- 
specting the bridge, the height of which and 
the thickness it is so necessary to accurately 
determine, as governing tone to so consider- 
able an extent. 

To conclude with a piece of advice. [x- 
cept in the matter of a truly valuable instru- 
ment, eschew violin cases, where a violin 
lies with its maturing non-progressive. Let 
it be hung up bya piece of stout harp or 
‘cello string over the fireplace exposed to 
light and warmth. Never lower the E. 
Procure good ones that will hold and keep it 
in tune, even if not played upon often, and 
if a string breaks replace it at once. Blow 
the dust out of the interior through the f 
holes, and always well dust the outside, not 
forgetting the bridge and under the finger- 
board and tailpiece. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


M. Johannes Wolff, the well-known vio- 
linist, has just been nominated a Knight of 
the Legion of Honour. The artist is of 
Dutch nationality, and was born at the 
Hague in 1862. When only fourteen he 
competed successfully for the King of Hol- 
land’s Scholarship, and visited and studied 
at some of the most famous schools. His 
Paris début was made at the Pasdeloup Con 
certs, and he first came to London in 1883, 
where he has since resided. 

* * * 


A highly interesting correspondence on the 
now worn out subject of old violins is now in 
progress in The Hereford Times, and we pick 
out the following extracts from a ‘* Scotch- 
man’s” letter on “ The Violins of the Great 
Players "’:—‘‘I had only the night before 
heard a great player—Carl Heinzen, of 
London—play on one of the finest toned 
violins it had ever been my fortune to listen 
to. It was a‘ Storioni, 1780.’ This violin 
‘Scotchman’ would surely have mentioned 
had he heard it, I took occasion to speak to 
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Mr. Heinzen after the concert—a benefit for 
the English and Russian chapels here—and 
he showed me this remarkable instrument. 
He commands such a tone that few violins 
have been able to stand, and only one Strad 
in his experience has ever sung out a tone 
equal to his Storioni. Of course, every 
violinist knows how crudely Storioni worked, 
the crudeness with which so many great 
Italian masters, architects, painters, sculp- 
tors, built, daubed on colour and varnish, 
and carved, to leave to the world object 
lessons in great effect and result. Heinzen’s 
Storioni is an example of this abandon. 
Wilhelmj sold his (so-called) Wilhelmj Strad 
—he asks which (sic)—to a rich American 
boot manufacturer for £2,000. I doubt 
whether Wilhelmj ever played on it publicly 
as its tone is thin, too thin to have earned for 
him his great reputation for his wonderful 
tone, the one important feature of violin 
playing so opposed to gymnastics and fire- 
cracker effects of which the world now has 
such a surfeit. 

“Oh, for the tone producers of my younger 
days, Ole Bull, Wilhelmj, De Beriot ! Where 
are they? Stay, I believe we have one 
to-day in Heinzen ! 

‘* Allow me to relate a curious coincidence 
in closing. Years ago in Wiesbaden, Wil- 
helm) told me of a present a rich California 
miner made him while on tour out there. A 
new mine had been discovered, and this en- 
thusiast had the first nugget taken out and 
engraved with Wilhelm)’s initials and placed 
in the tail piece of his violin. When I took 
up Heinzen’s Storioni there was the tail 
piece with A. W. on a gold plate in the tail 
piece! Could this have been the violin 
Wilhelmj used? Surely Heinzen is.a Wil- 
helmj redivivus ; and the violin and mantle 
of a Wilhelmj could be ably borne by him.” 


Hotel Augusta Victoria, TRAVELLER. 

Bad Nauheim, Germany. 

August 26th, rgor. 
+ * * 

We believe “ Traveller” is altogether on 
the wrong track, for we know it for a fact, 
that the Stradivari which Wilhelmj used 
from the very earliest time of his public 
career, has been sold, and that only quite re- 
cently, together with the frock in which 
Wilhelmj made his first public appearance, 
to the American violinist, Mr. Hugo Kup- 
perschmidt, now resident in London. I have 
seen the identical violin and frock myself 
and the instrument has been known to its 
present owner from his earliest youth. So 
there can be no other “ Wilhelmj" Strad in 
existence.—Ep, V.T, 





THE POOR FIDDLER’S ODE TO HIS OLD 
FIDD 


Torn, 

Worn, 
Oppressed I mourn ; 
Bad, 

Sad, 
Three-quarters mad ; 
Money gone, 
Credit none, 
Duns at door, 
Half a score, 
Wife in lain, 
Twins again, 
Others ailing, 
Nurse a railing, 
Billy hooping, 
Betsy crouping, 
Besides poor Joe, 
With festered toe. 


Come, then, my fiddle, 
Come, my time-worn friend. 
With gay and brilliant sounds, 
Some sweet tho’ transient solace lend. 
Thy polished neck, in close embrace, 
I clasp, whilst joy illumines my face. 
When o’er thy strings I draw my bow, 
My drooping spirit pants to rise ; 
A lively strain I touch—and lo! 
I seem to mount above the skies. 
There, on Fancy’s wings I soar, 
Heedless of the duns at door; 
Oblivious all, I feel my woes no more; 
But skip o’er the s‘rings, 
As my old fiddle sings, 
‘Cheerily,oh! merrily go! 
‘Presto! good master, 
‘You very well know, 
‘I will find Music, 
‘If you will find bow, 
‘ From E, up in alto, to G, down below.’ 
Fatigued, I pause, to change the time 
For some Adagio, solemn and sublime. 
With graceful action moves the sinuous arm; 
My heart, responsive to the soothing charm 
Throbsequably; whilst everyhealth-corroding care 
Lies prostrate, vanquished by the soft melifluous air. 
More & more plaintive grown, myeyes with tears o’erflow, 
And resignation mild,soon smooths mywrinkled brow, 
Reedy Hautboy may squeak, wailing flauto may squall, 
The Serpent maygrunt,and the Trombone may bawl, 
But my Poll,* myold Fiddle’s the Prince of them all. 
Could e'en Dryden return, thy praise to rehearse, 
His Ode to Cecilia would seem rugged verse. 
Now to thy ease, in flannel warm to lie 
Till call’d again to pipe thy masters’ eye. 





Tue Artist’s Task.—To comprehend art not 
as a convenient means of egotistical advantages 
and unfruitful celebrity, but as a sympathetic 
power which binds men together; to develop 
one’s own life to that lofty dignity which floats 
before talent as an ideal; to open the under- 
standing of artists to what they should and what 
they can do; to rule public opinion by the noble 
ascendancy of a bigh, thoughtful life; and to 
kindle and nourish in the minds of men, that 
enthusiasm for the Beautiful which is so nearly 
allied to the Good,—that is the task which the 
artist has set before them.—Liszé. 





* Apollo. 
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The following Portraits and Fac-simile Letters have appeared 
in ‘*The Violin Times," and can be had from the 
Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 

PRICE 2} EACH, POST FREE. 


Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot - No. 3 

Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley - - 4 

Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori - - 5 

Portrait of J. Harold Henry : - - 6 

ia Adolphe Pollitzer - - : 7 
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ortrait of Walter Kerr - - 36 
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a Miss Marian Jay - °- 42 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction of 

Painting by Tintoretto - - 42 

David Techler's Viola - - - 47 
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= Miss J. Orloff - - - - 49 

Fac-simile Labels- - - - 50 

Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette - - - 51 
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we Mr. T. G. Briggs . ° 54 

pe Mr. C. L. Walger - - 55 
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Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim . - 60 


ss The Elderhorst Quartette « 

a Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst ° . 62 

* Chas. Auguste de Beriot © - 63 
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<i Stradivarius in his Workshop - - - 68 
+ Pierre Bailliot and saute Spoh - 6¢ 

oe Ole Bull : 4 = , 

ns Miss Muriel Handley - ‘ . , 
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Bust of Paganini - = A . 82 
2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - 84 
Jacob Stainer’s House in Absam nr, Ingebrack 86 
Portrait of Eugene Polonaski ° 87 
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ST. CECILIA 
Music Publishing Co. Ltd. 


182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Exeicises in Thirds... Wilhelm}, 3/- nett 
Corea. Op. 64 Mendelssohn-Wilhelmj, 4/- 
« uncerto, Op. 61 Beethoven- Wilhelm}, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (violin) E. Polonaski, 4/- 
Three Lyrics . Th. Polonaski, each 4/- 
Mazurka .. Th. Polonaski, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (viola) 

M. A. Coward- Klee, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (cello 

M. A. Coward-Klee, 4/- 
Six Melodious Studies . Alban Henry, 1/- nett 
Six Meludious Recreations 

Victor Hollaender, 1/- nett 

Six Miniatures ... H. oe each 4 
Violin and Bow... .. J. B. Poznanski, 5/- nett 


A Violin Treatise, 66 pages and 33 photographic 
Illustrations. Highly recommended by 


AUGUST WILHELMu. 
olin Tutor Geo. Royston, 1/6 nett. 
Twenty Studies, 1st Position W.H.Henley,4/. 
, », 2ndand 3rd ,, ne 4/- 





ASHDOWN EDITION. 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. Net. 

Voi. 8s. a 
1. Lyric Album (5 pieces)... jes wie I 6 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes sae r 6 
3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturnes .., ies Io 
4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 

Book [. (7 pieces) ... 2 0 
5. Heller and Frnst. Les gages d’amitié, 

Book II. (6 pieces) ... oe 20 
6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de ony ie I 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op, 58 oe 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces oa 1 6 
9g. Spohr. Grand Violin School, conehin 40 
to. Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) Io 
11 Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos.1to6 .., 16 
12, Hollaender. Four characteristic saan 

Op. 42... : ° Io 
13. Spohr. Concerto Seniatiions, Op. 47 Io 
14 Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... si Io 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 zee 1 6 
16. Papini. Six characteristic pieces oe 20 

(To be continued. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK (Limited) TORONTO 
LONDON, 
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The Balfour Strad 


MADE BY 


ANTONIO STRADIVARI, 


CREMONA, 1692. 


Price £2000. 


Guaranteed by all the leading Parisian violin 
experts and many others and is the finest and 
most guaranteed Strad in the world, A 
pamphlet entitled “ What are the broad and 
distinguishing marks of a Stradivari Violin,” 
illustrated with a reproduction of above 
fiddle may be had from the Authors, price 1/- 


BALFOUR & CO., 


Violin Experts, 


11, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 
TWO GREAT BOONS 


THE BECKER PATENT INDEPENDENT FRIC- 
TION PEGS for Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos, and The 
BECKER CHIN AND SHCULDER REST COM- 
BINED, may be had from all Musical Instrument 
Dealers, etc , or full catalogues, particulars and testi- 
monials, post free, from the Sole Agents, 

F, N. BLACK & CO., 6, Stanley Street, Fairfield, 

Liverpool. 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Wholesale and 
Retail. 


OUR MARVELLOUS OFFER TO 
AMATEURS ONLY. Send addressed and stamped enve- 


lope for free sample rough Russian Violin String and particulars 
of how to obtain a set of BECKER Pegs or Chin Rest FREE. 


Please mention this paper. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


INFORMATION 
FOR 
PLayeRS, OWNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 


BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 


ALSO FOR STRING MANUFACTURERS. 


Just Published. 


Taken from Personal Expevience, Studies and 
Observations. 


With Illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, etc. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 





LONDON : 
W, REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 


Biographical and Anecdotal, 
With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists. 


(Viotti, Spohr, Paganin De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T, FERRIS. 


Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C:- 





BEETHOYEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 


Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


With a Pretace by E. Paurr. 
Translated from he German by Emity HI tt. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





Price One Shilling. 


* 12 LESSONS 


ON 


BREATHING 


AND 


BREATH CONTROL 


FOR 


SINGE SPEAKERS, AND TEACHERS. 


BY 


GEORGE E. THORP. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 





Price One Shilling. 
TWENTY LESSONS 
ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE VOICE 
FOR 
SINGERS, SPEAKERS, AND TEACHERS 


BY 
GEORGE E. THORP. 





W. REE Ves, 83, Coanine Cross Roap W,C 
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‘* Supplement to the Violin Times.”’ 


No 96,—PcToBER, 1904, 
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Left Sound Hole of the Balfour Side View of the Scroll of the Balfour 


STRADIVARI VIOLIN, 1692. STRADIVARI VIOLIN, 1692. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘*While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.’’ 


VIOLIN 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 


pe This is because the outer Strings have a 
earear direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 


/\ ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 
/ 
he oe 


BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
\ 
} | 






FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 

—a 6 in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VICLIN BRIDGE Is. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction. 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


SoLE AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLoniEs. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘E”’ will bear pulling up to “ A,’’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


\geeees. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
“ announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 
Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 
Ofters full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


AMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS to the 
Publishing Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. Editorial matter to 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re. 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor promptly. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - - . - - 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) : 38. od. 
Publisher, Wm. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road. 
London, W.C. 


West End Agents: St. Cecit1a Music PUBLISHING 
Company, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 








The Index to Vol. VII, can now be had, price 
Twopence, from the Publisher, 
83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


Che Piolin Times. 


OcTOBER I5TH, Igol. 














STRADIVARI’S SCROLL. 


Tue scroll or head of an old violin is a very 
safe index to its tonal work, providing, of 
course, it is the original] one, which fact may 
be ascertained by first carefully comparing 
the varnish on the scroll and body of the 
instrument, and secondly, by being able to 
answer the question is the scroll in artistic 
keeping with the other parts of the violin, in 
short, is there a strong probability that the 
scroll is the original. While the scroll cannot 
itself give forth any sound, yet as it is the 
severest test of the workman’s carving cap- 
abilities, and without good carving no good 
toned violin can be produced, it will be 
readily seen that it has a most important 
bearing on the tone of a violin. Concentra- 
tion of thought of a workman in carving a 
good scroll is the necessary conditions of 
producing a good violin, for a violin is a 
musical carving and needs not only skill of 
hand to copy outside appearance, but mind 
to carve the plates with judgment so as to 
produce the best acoustic results out of each 
particular piece of wood decided to be used 
and to bring forth the mind of a workman 
no test can compare to the cutting of a scroll. 
In opposition to this it may be said that a 
few of the old masters carved weak scrolls to 
their violins and yet produced excellent toned 
instruments, for instance, Storoni(1770-1790), 
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a noted follower and copyist of Del Jesu, and, 
again,the lesser Giralamo(working 1670-1730), 
grandson of the Giralamo Amati, who, while 
showing excellent body work and fine toned 
instruments yet was weak in his scroll work. 
This is so, but neither of these makers are 
in the first rank cf violin makers, such as 
J. B. Guadagnim: Carlo Bergonzi, Senr., 
Montagnana, Del Jesu or Stradivari, and 
regarding the second line of the old masters, 
both Giralamo and Storioni are exceptions 
to the rule, and had they been forced into 
a severe training as to scroll cutting we 
consider they would have made even 
better toned violins than they did. And it 
is only natural that the rule, “a fine 
scroll a fine toned instrument,” should 
hold good if we consider what cutting 
a scroll means. A scroll is a solid wood 
carving carved from four points of view, 
each aspect directly bearing on the other 
and the whole to be in artistic keeping with 
the body. The two side views must agree 
and then we have the back view and front 
view and we might almost add a fifth view, 
the top view or crown. It is, in short, a 
multitude of curves, blending in a good scroll 
one into another and is the finishing touch, 
keystone, completion of that work of art, the 
violin. Might it not be well for our young 
carvers, who essay to make a violin, to first 
go through a severe preliminary course of 
scroll cutting, for in ninety-nine cases out of 
a‘ hundred, a poor scroll means a poor violin, 
while a good scroll means complete control 
of the tool with mind and intelligence added. 
When the difficulties of cutting even a pass- 
able scroll are realized, a man is then ina 
position to appreciate a good scroll—say of 
the Dutch ‘“ Cuypers "—the side curves of 
which are, however, rather too egg-shaped in 
appearance, and leading from good to best we 
can begin to appreciate the ruggedness and 
devil-me.care of a Del Jesu scroll, the absolute 
gracefulness of a grand Amati scroll, or the 
classical scroll of a Stradivari in his prime. 


The earliest scrolls (1666-1670) of Antonio 
Stradivari were of the Amati model, young 
Antonio, as all interested in old violins know, 
being the apprentice of the great Nicola 
Amati of Cremona. Stradivari was like the 
British workman, very conservative in his 
ideas and slowly and deliberately evolved 
his own model from his masters violins, 
known as small Amatis; his f hole he took 
from Nicola's grand Amati and brought it to 
perfection, and with the scroll Stradivari 
slowly left the more graceful Amati scroll 
for his well-known classical scroll. In the 
example shown, 1692, we have a slight trace 








still remaining of the Amati in the initial cut 
or point of the ear not to be seen in examples 
of Strad’s later model after 1700 when Strad’s 
model of body became flatter and more robust 
and his scroll altered in perfect keeping with 
the change of model of body. The perfect 
symmetry of a Stradivari classical scroll 
requires education to fully appreciate except 
to those born with an artistic eye. The 
difficulty with the intelligent workman is 
often the want of seeing the finest models, for 
a sight of a French or English copy of a 
Stradivari scroll is not to be compared with 
the lesson which a careful study of the real 
article gives. Stradivari, who lived to a 
great age and was working incessantly all 
his life, labelling one of his violins “ de anni 
’82,” was a rapid workman and it is estimated 
he turned out about one thousand violins, 
violas and ‘cellos, the greater part being 
violins, and even allowing for actual loss of 
‘“‘Strad " violins by fire, wreckage and other 
accidents, it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
no violin can be a genuine “Strad” unless 
it has tons of paper guarantees behind it. 
Guarantees will never make a_ spurious 
‘‘Strad ” genuine, or the absence of them a 
genuine “ Strad”’ spurious, but the tool 
marks of Stradivari are on ail his instru- 
ments, an open book for any man specially 
gifted with the artistic sense to read for 
himself, and there are many violins of 
celebrated makers, not to say ‘“ Strads,” 
yet to become more widely known, al- 
though they may not possess a pedigree 
of the numbeérless hands through which they 
have passed, and it is by all interested using 
every effort to unearth such gems that the 
art of violin making will be advanced in the 
British Isles, the centre of Greater Britain. 
Ba.rour & Co. 





THE VIOLIN. 


By George Lehmann. 
(The Etude). 
AxsouT sixty years ago two young Italian 
girls, Teresa and Maria Milanolla, astounded 
European audiences with their beautiful 
violin playing. They had been trained by 
the best virtuosi of their day, and their 
instrumental abilities, coupled with their 
youth and their charming personality, easily 
won the hearts of all music-lovers who had 
the privilege of hearing them play. Teresa, 
the elder of the gifted sisters, was born 
August 18, 1827; Maria was born June 18, 
1832, and received her earliest instruction 
from her sister. Marvellous as it may seem 
to those who in mature years are still strug- 
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gling with comparatively simple problems of 
violin playing, these two Italian children 
were, in 1840, so far advanced in their art 
that they were enabled to appear with un- 
common success on the concert platforms of 
Germany, England, Belgium, Holland, and 
France. Maria’s untimely death (at Paris, 
October 21, 1848), greatly affected her 
Sister's artistic career; and though, after a 
long period of retirement, Teresa resumed 
her work as a concert-violinist, she was not 
heard in public later than 1857. 

It may come as a surprise to those who 
associate woman and the violin with the 
“innovations” of quite recent years that 
two young girls should have achieved success 
as violinists so long ago as did the Milanolla 
sisters, for it is hardly more than thirty years 
ago, that the girl, more especially the 
American girl, who appeared in the street 
with a violin under her arm was generally 
regarded as a new, if not ridiculous, 
species of femininity. Little more than a 
quarter of a century ago violin-playing was 
hardly considered an ‘ elegant ” accomplish- 
ment for any young lady. Indeed, most 
parents had very decided views on this 
question, and they did everything in their 
power to discourage, rather than encourage, 
their daughters in a field of art which seemed 
to them to promise only social degradation. 
The ignominy attached to the ancient usuage 
of “fiddler” had not yet entirely lost 
its force. It was surely bad enough for a 
man to bea fiddler; but the mere thought 
of a refined young gentlewoman playing the 
violin either in private or in public was, 
indeed, intolerable. 


Now-a-days all this is changed. Narrow 
prejudices of earlier days have given place 
to common-sense appreciation. Ignorance 
of art-matters in general (in this country), 
and of the high position in musical art occu- 
pied by violin playing, is wholly a condition 
of the past. Musical knowledge and a wider 
general culture have superseded ignorance 
and the most puerile conceptions of feminine 
refinement and social dignity. Briefly, so- 
ciety’s attitude toward the woman violinist 
is so completely metamorphosed that a young 
girl, possessed of neither wealth nor great 
physical or mental charms, but capable of 
playing the violin tolerably well, is strongly 
fortified for social and even material success. 
And for the young violinist who is possessed 
of marked artistic ability in conjunction with 
pleasing personal attributes, there are abso- 
lutely no limitations to social conquest. For 
her the fiddle opens many a door which re- 
mains obdurately closed even to the wealthy. 





Her fiddle does not plead for her; it com- 
mands. 

But, it will be asked, what is the woman 
violinist’s true position in the world of 
musical art? Ah, that is an entirely differ- 
ent question. Many stern, unyielding critics 
of to-day refuse to believe that a woman is 
capable of achieving greatness as a player 
of the violin. These critics, both profes- 
sional and amateur, concede woman’s fitness 
to accomplish agreeable things as players of 
the king of instruments, but they are unwil- 
ling to believe that she possesses either the 
mental qualifications or the physical strength 
and endurance to enable her successfully to 
compete with man in the mastery of violin 
techniques. Time alone will decide whether 
these critics are right. But something may 
be said, even now, both for and against their 
opinion. 

Experience has taught us that woman is, 
at least in many respects, peculiarly fitted to 
play the violin, and to play it exceedingly 
well. The gifted girl has infinitely more 
tenacity than the average gifted boy. When 
she is in earnest, her art is an all-governing 
passion. She applies herself to study with 
the devotion that characterizes her sex. 
Her zeal and ambition are steadfast: no 
petty pleasures could make her unfaithful to 
her work and her art. 

But what shall we say of the average 
gifted young man? His progress is impeded, 
his development endangered by a thousand 
and one unprofitable divertisements. He is 
not blessed with a fine moral sense of his 
obligations to himself and his art. Harsh or 
unjust as such an accusation may seem, a 
glimpse into the lives of the talented young 
men who either are studying or have studied 
at the various European music-schools more 
than verifies such an unflattering estimate. 
The whole manner of life and thought of the 
gifted young woman, her sense of responsi- 
bility, her firm purpose and her nobility of 
character—all are in fine agreement with an 
art which demands from its devotees what is 
good and true and beautiful. 


On the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that, where the higher art of violin-playing 
is concerned, the average gifted woman 
labours under certain great disadvantages 
which too often prove fatal, insurmountable 
barriers to success. How many are blessed 
with the physical strength which is necessary 
to carry them through the long hard years of 
musical servitude? The limit of their phy- 
sical endurance is not often commensurate 
with the demands of their art; and just 
when the greatest effort is required of them— 
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when their highest musical and instrumental 
possibilities are dependent upon a continu- 
ance, if not an increase, of energy and vitality 
—they fail to put forth the requisite strength, 
and stop far short of their aspirations. 

Then, again (and here we touch on delicate 
and dangerous ground), in the art of violin- 
playing, as in all the other arts, woman is, 
according to her critics, deficient in original- 
ity, and weak in her intellectual grasp of the 
greater compositions. Whatever there may 
be of truth or injustice in such an estimate 
of woman, this is assuredly not the place to 
attempt to verify or disprove our critics’ 
conclusion. It is true that many women 
violinists now before the public prove them- 
selves to be clever imitators rather than 
original players. They shun all compositions 
which make serious demands on the intellect 
and their repertoire may be said to consist of 
superficial nothings. But it is equally true 
that we have had, and still have violinists 
who play such concertos as the Beethoven 
and the Brahms with as little hesitancy as 
could be expected of any man. How well 
or ill they succeed in such bold attempts, 
however, is a question which elsewhere may 
be discussed with greater profit than here. 
Let us rather view the work and personality 
of a few of the best women violinists of the 
present day and the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

(To be continued.) 





“AS A TALE THAT IS TOLD.” 
‘“You go to the ‘ Hauptprobe’ mein Fraulein,— 
let me, I pray you, carry your violin ? ” 

The young fellow who spoke was a tall dark- 
haired German student, with the forehead of a 
musiciap, and the dreamy eyes of a poet. He 
spoke rapidly, with a decided note of mastery in‘ 
his clear voice, although his English left some- 
thing to be desired, both in pronunciation and 
accent. The girl he accosted was tall, toc, and 
straight-limbed—a slender slip of aa English 
maiden, with expressive features, and a merry 
smile. She could not have numbered much 
more than eighteen summers, with her pretty 
fresh cheeks and clear hazel eyes; and to Hans 
Wederlein she represented all that was his ideal 
of perfection in woman. They had both studied 
the violin under the same master, and later, 
when Hans became a monitor, he had even on 
rare occasions, had the privilege of giving his 
fair divinity her lesson himself, in the master’s 
unavoidable absence. She played in quite an 
amateur way, though passionately fond of it, so 
much so, that it accounted for ber presence at 
the “ Frankfiirter '’ Conservatoire of Music. The 
daughter of parents who had made their money 
in trade, she had stipulated for two years’ train- 
ing at a foreign conservatoire in her beloved in- 
strument, and it had been grudgingly accorded 











her. The time thus agreed upon was rapidly 
drawing to a close, and Elsa Dunlop had nearly 
finished her musical education as far as Germany 
was concerned, although her desire to become a 
past mistress of her art was a long, long way from 
being fulfilled. Her master was fond of his young 
English pupil albeit she was far from being his 
best, and had managed to secure a place for her 
in the second violins of the great Conservatoire 
orchestra, and now—her last term, almost her last 
day, they were rehearsing for a grand perform- 
ance of Wagner's ‘* Rheingold ” on the morrow. 

Hans Wederlein was one of the cleverest stu- 
dents at the Conservatoire, who played with a 
fire, and breadth, and passion that surprised 
even his master at times, and awoke memories of 
his own youthful enthusiasm in the old man’s 
mind ; he felt that he should live again one day, 
in this young modern Paganini, who played with 
such consummate skill and grace. Elsa had sat 
spell-bound in class, as the long white nervous 
fingers drew forth such marvellous sounds from 
the instrument held lovingly under the beardless 
chin, all unconscious of the fact that she, in her 
fresh young beauty, was the inspiration of this 
wonderfal genius. 

“You will become great, one day, mein Herr,” 
she had said to him on one occasion, after he 
bad delivered Beethoven’s magnificent concerto 
most superbly. ‘And I—I shall always remain 
—little !”’ 

Hans dreamy eyes looked into hers, ever so 
sadly. 

“Mein Fraulein,—-I am a man,’ he reminded 
her, “ while you--—.” 

“TI suppose you mean that because I am a gi1l 
I should have no aspirations, but to stay at 
home, and meekly keep house, and darn stock- 
ings!” she cried passionately. 

Hans shrugged his shoulders, 

‘*T think it is better so, mein Fraulein,” he re- 
turned candidly, “I have been brought up to 
that idea.” 

“ Then I’m very glad I was not brought up to 
think so,” said Elsa hotly, and turning on her 
heel, she left him standing just outside the Con- 
servatoire, where the conversation had taken 
place. 

That was a week ago, but Elsa had not yet 
forgotten or forgiven her feilow student, so she 
looked at him a little coldly, when he overtook 
her at the entrance gates on the day of the 
“ Hauptprobe” of the Rheingold. The audience 
had already begun to flock to their seats so she 
had barely time to shake her head emphatically, 
and clutch her violin case a little more firmly, as 
though she thought he might try and obtain it by 
force, before she found herself inside the door. 

Hans said no more, but went off quietly to his 
place among the first violins, and Miss Dunlop, 
feeling a little sorry for her show of bad temper, 
as the performance went on, flashed him a peni- 
tent smile from her desk in the seconds, which 
sent a flush of pleasure to his pale cheeks, and 
an answering gleam to his dark eyes. 

After it was all over, Elsa was hurrying back to 
her pension in the Wienerstrasse just as the 
short November afternoon was closing in, when 
she heard footsteps behind her, and a moment 
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later she was joined by Hans, whose father, a re- 
tired German army officer in rather poor circum- 
stances, lived with his son, on the outskirts of the 
town. 

‘* The Fratlein hurries—and I—have somewhat 
to say,”’ he gasped in his slow foreign way. 

Miss Dunlop wanted her tea, but hardly liked 
to mention the fact to her companion for fear of 
bringing down another lecture on herself, so she 
slowed her steps, and the two young people pro- 
ceedei up the Wienerstrasse with their respective 
fiddles tucked under their arms. Hans did not 
dare to offer to carry his companion’s case again. 

“Mein Fraulein, ach! wie ich dich liebe!” 
cried Hans, breaking into his own language fora 
moment, as he suddenly came to a standstill, and 
put his free hand on the girl’s arm. ‘“ I—I love 
you,—Elsa,—my heart, my life, say, do you love 
me a little in return?” 

Miss Dunlop was genuinely taken by surprise 
at the passionate declaration. She bad thought 
of Hans occasionally as a dreamy, rather nice- 
looking specimen of manhood; but as a lover— 
never. 

‘* Herr Wederlein, you are—joking,” she said, 
shaking his hand off her arm, with a feeling of 
slight annoyance. ‘ Please let me go home alone.” 
‘ _ great blue eyes turned on her reproach- 

ully. 

‘TI am in earnest,” he replied doggedly. “You 
are my life. I have never loved any other woman, 
and—I never shall.” 

“Oh! but that’s bosh!” returned the English 
girl, with a healthy scorn of what she considered 
sickly sentiment. ‘‘ My dear Herr Wederlein, 
you must marry a good little flaxen-haired Ger- 
man maiden, who will be quite content to sit and 
worship your superior strength all day long; and 
you must forget me, please. It will be easy—for 
this is, as you know, my last term here.” 

Hans looked away into the gathering gloom of 
the almost deserted streets. 

**T shall never forget you,” he said quietly, at 
length, “ and I am yours for ever, Elsa, whether 
you wish it, or not.” 

They had by this time reached the pension, 
and Miss Dunlop held out her hand. 


‘*T am ever so sorry, but what you say is im , 


possible. I could never love you, even if you 
were the only man in the world,” she said hur- 
riedly. ‘“ {If I ever marry—it will be to someone 
who is great —and strong—and rich—and— "’ 

‘Not a German who is poor, and unknown, 
and loves you with his whole heart!” broke in 
Hans, turning away with a gesture of pain. 
“ Well, be it so, mein Fraulein. After the per- 
formance to-morrow you will never see me again.” 

Elsa’s heart smote her for the pain she was 
inflicting, Perhaps she had been a little unkind 
in her refusal. 

“Goodbye,” Herr Wederlein,” she said peni- 
tently. ‘I am sorry—and you will forgive me, 
and forget me, won’t you?” 

Hans turned back at the words. 

‘* Mein Frauiein, I forgive, he said in low clear 
tones. 

Then, stooping down, he kissed her hand 
before she was aware of his intention, and strode 
away into the darkness, leaving the English girl 
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“ it, bringing her little of pleasure or pain. 


on the doorstep, with conflicting feelings warring 
in her soul. 

“Bah! He will forget—in time,” she said to 
herself, as she put her hand on the bell. 


. . * * * * “ . 


Il. 

‘*You have not heard of Wederlein, the 
greatest violinist of the day, Elsa? Why, | 
must certainly take you to bis concert to-morrow, 
although you are only just back from India. 
Well—to be sure now, and you used to play the 
violin yourself in the old days if I remember 
rightly. Colonel, have you anything on to- 
morrow, or can you spare one evening to take 
your wife and niece to the Queen's Hall?” 

Lady Sophia Featherstone looked across the 
well-appointed dinner table which lay between 
her husband and herself, and the fact that her 
niece’s face had flushed suddenly at her words, 
and then paled again, escaped her notice. She 
was intent upon gaining the Colonel's attention 
at all costs, and with that purpose in view, 
moved the plant in the silver flower pot, which 
obscured him from her sight, a little to one side. 
The latter, who had been talking to his sister, 
Elsa's mother, became aware that something 
unusual was happening in the middle of the 
table. 

‘*Eh! what? Did you speak, Sophie,” he 
asked apologetically. 

“I did,” returned his spouse calmly, ‘I 
asked if you would be kind enough to take us to 
Herr Wederlein’s concert to-morrow evening.” 

‘‘]—I think I am free,” said Colonel Feather- 
stone taking out a small pocket diary, and con- 
sulting it in a perfunctory manner. “ I suppose 
you will also want me to take tickets for you 
when I go to town in the morning.” 

“Of course,” answered Lady Featherstone 
delightedly. ‘It will be such a treat.” 

That night when Elsa retired to her little 
room, she drew a chair up to the fire, and sitting 
down in its cosy depths, pondered on the strange 
chance which brought her to England just when 
Hans Wederlein was taking all London by 
storm with his marvellous playing. Ten years 
time had evidently made of him what he had in- 
tended it should; it had brought him fame and 
complete success. But to her the years had 
come and gone, carrying her with them as 
relentlessly us the wind carries the dust before 
She 
had left Frankfort because her mother had 
refused to let her enter the profession, as she 
wished to do, and she had never seen or heard 
of Hans since the day that he had turned away, 
and left her standing on the pension doorstep, 
ten years ago—Hans—who had once declared 
that no power on earth should ever bring forget- 
fulness to his memory. What about the power 
of his magic violin? Must not all thought of her- 
self long ago have been drowned—stilled in the 
waves of sound that echoed from his beloved in- 
strument under the magic touch of his slender 
fingers? Well—andifso—why not? Long ago, 
in the dim past, when a mere girl, she had 
refused to take any place whatsoever in his life— 
,t was only right and fair and just that she should 
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have quietly aM out of it. And Elsa Dunlop, 
as she sat and looked into the glowing depths of 
the fire, heaved a sigh. half of relief, half of 
regret, for the dear, delightful, vanished days of 
studentship in the bright, far-off German capital. 

The next evening she sat in the stalls, spell- 
bound under the influence of her whilom fellow- 
pupil's playing. It was unlike anything she, 
or even London itself, had ever heard before, 
and she recognised his claim to his position, and 
acknowledged, almost against her will, the power 
of music in the slight, swaying figure on the plat- 
form. The breadth, the fire, the passion, were 
all there, holding the huge audience enthralled, 
while the large, dreamy eyes opened only once, 
until the last quivering chord bad died away. 
Elsa found herself wondering whether they 
would light on her with any gleam of recognition 
in their well-remembered blue depths, for she 
was sitting in the fourth row, and was quite 
visible from the platform. Had he remembered 
—or had he forgotten, as she bade him do? 

The audience were still applauding, when the 
young maestro’s glance, travelling idly across 
the stalls, fell at length upon Miss Dunlop’s 
bright, curly head, and met the gaze of her clear, 
hazel eyes. 

In a moment a curious light came into the 
artist's eyes; then he vanished from sight, with- 
out a sign, beyond the involuntary little flash, 
that he had noticed her. 

It was a week later that Lady Featherstone 
took her niece to a musical soirée, given by the 
wife of a prominent and wealthy member of 
Parliament. Elsa was looking sestieulashe lovely 
in a simply made gown of pure white satin, with 
the palest of pink rosebuds in her hair and at 
her waist. The hostess greeted her ladyship 
cordially. 

“Let me give you a programme,” she said, 
pressing a pink, scented piece of delicate card- 
board into ber hand, whereon was inscribed the 
music for the evening. ‘“ My husband found out 
that he knew Herr Wederlein’s father very well 
in Franktort twenty years ago, and the son had 
been kind enough to say he will play for us to- 
night. So good of him—with all his other‘ 
engagements.” 

Mrs. Pevensey passed on to welcome her other 
guests, and Elsa followed her aunt asin a dream. 
She should see and hear him again—the magician 
who had stirred her heart to its very depths; 
the man to whom once, long ago, she had been 
allin all. He was standing alone at one end of 
the large salon, violin in hand, contemplating the 
gaily-dressed throng with something of a smile 
on his pale, handsome countenance as the girl 
entered; and suddenly the blue eyes rested on 

Miss Dunlop standing in the doorway. For one 
moment he looked at her, and then quickly 
raising his instrument to his chin he began to 
play. Asina dream Elsa heard the Rheingold 
‘ motif’’ fall on her ear, and she knewthat Hans 
had remembered. Slowly and beautifully and 
passionately the player played on, so absorbing 
the interest and the attention of the chattering 
multitudes, that when he came to the end of his 
impromptu fantasia and laid his beloved violin 
on the piano there was a momentary hush, as 





though some of the intense emotion of the 
wonderful genius had been transmitted to his 
audience. 

Then Elsa heard a voice at her elbow. 

“ Miss Dunlop, do come and be introduced to 
Herr Wederlein. Your aunt tells me that you 
studied at the ‘ Frankfiirter ’ Conservatoire, and 
as the Herr comes from there too, it is possible 
that you may have met without knowing it.” 

It was Mrs, Pevensey. She did not wait for 
any answer, so Elsa had perforce to follow her 
across the parquet floor to the other end of the 
room. 

“So! Mein Fraulein, it is you! Pardon, 
Madame, Miss Dunlop and I are already ac- 
quainoted.” 

Hans looked at Elsa with his blue eyes, and 
smiled a little sadly. 

She looked at the back of her retreating 
hostess and remained tongue-tied. 

‘‘ How odd that—that we should meet again,” 
said Wederlein, finding the silence oppressive. 

Certainly his English had improved as well as 
his playing. 

“Very,” laconically. 

‘* You still play, Mein Fraulein?” he enquired 
after another pause. 

“In a desultory way—yes,” answered Elsa, 
suddenly recovering her power of speech. ‘‘ And 
my prophecy concerning you has been fulfilled, 
Herr Wederlein. You are great—I am still what 
you call * klein’’! 

A smile crossed his expressive features. 

‘“You have grown taller!’ he said. 

Miss Dunlop gave him a quick little glance, as 
Mrs. Pevensey loomed in the background with 
the evident intention of asking the violinist to 
play again. 

“Tt—is ten years—I have had time to grow 
taller,”’ she said. 

As she stood and looked at him she realised 
now, tbat consciously or unconsciously, she had 
been in love with this man ever since she had 
refused him, and that she had remained single 
because—he had always possessed her heart. 

At that moment he stepped back a few paces 
and touched a fair-haired, sweet-faced girl on 
the shoulders. ° 

‘‘Come Gretchen,” he said quickly in German. 
‘* Let me introduce to you an old friend.” 

Then he turned to Elsa, standing tall and 
straight in her white satin gown. 

‘Permit me, Mein Fraulein,” he said with 
a little bow, “ to present to you my wife!” 

Elsa Dunlop bowed mechanically as she shook 
hands, and her voice was hard and cold as she 
made a few remarks in a desultory way to the 
little German. 

It was with a sigh of relief that she turned 
away as Wederlein began to play again. 

Her tale was told. 





Love your instrument, but do not have the 
vanity to think it the highest and only one. 
Consider that there are others quite as fine. 
Remember, too, that there are singers, that the 
bighest manifestations in Music are through 
chorus and orchestra combined. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 


Including Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
their artistic Career, together with Notes of their 
Compositions, etc. 


By MASON CLARKE. 
With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 


HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 
By F, J. FETIS, 


Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 
With 40 pages of Musical Examples. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 








NCW READY. 


DELIVERY IN THE ART OF 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


ON RHYTHM, MEASURE, PHRASING, TEMPO 
By C. 4, EHRENFECHTER. 


Post 8vo, bevelled cloth, 2s. 
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TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 
Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 


best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 
A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, 1s.; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. : 

“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”; etc 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert."’ 


“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 
A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland." 


POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 
Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart VoLtTI. 
To Soloists—send for lists of Cart VoLt1 & ANDRE 

La TarRCHE's works, 

To Professors—send for lists of Cart Voit & 
AnpDRE La TarcuHe's theoretical works. 
JOHN BLOCEKELBEYT 

3, ARGYLL ST., REGENT 8T., LONDON, W. 

















Tho only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 
RESIN ome OIL. 


Trapr Marx. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick ‘Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—I have ‘much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, —- very truly, 


UDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS. 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 

January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by far the best lever tried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it most willingly. 

Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDS, CARL SCHNEIDER. 
Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 

March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having séverely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 

use both, and find them a great advantage. 
ene, 4 4 

: . A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 

schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “ In- 
FALLIBLE ”’ Orn for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more e sily after it is ap- 
plied. Ihave recommended it to many friends both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
I am, yours —— and obliged, 
RANK D'ALQUEN. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank pw for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
Iam, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS. FRANK D’ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before,including Ragoon, Petroleum, 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


R. R. SHIELDS, 


R. R. SHIELDS. 


Mr. SHIELDS 





Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d. 
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“G O M PO” 
r & 
“ REGISTERED ES 
RB TO PREVENT a 
PEGS SLIPPING 
Sold hy all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d. 


CLARENCE Hous, Harrogate. 
December 22nd, 1808, 
Dear Sir,-T have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PRG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly 


R. R. Suieips. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 





MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST. 


Has the honour on enaneaes that he has made arrangements to 
vive lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 
visited Tuesdays. KE 1G HLEY and district Thursdays. Brad- 
ford roomsat Messrs. Wood & Marshall's, Music Depot, Ivegate, 
NOTICE. Owing 


BroapLey receives for le 


to the numerous enquiries which Mr. 
‘ssons from Students residing at adistance, 
he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 
Correspondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 
the whole of the Kummer Violo = ‘Ho Method, extends over 
20 months, the Fee for which is . payable half in advance, 
the remainder on receipt of the te ath lesson. The lessons are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
nstruction. For Prospectus address : 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 





Srecian AvrotnrMent H.R... tae Duke oF EDINBURGH 
SPECIAL AWARD. 
SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 


FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS 


C. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND’ RESTORER, 


and Importer of the finest French and Italian 
Strings. 


54, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W. 


Manufacturer 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS: 





ADDITIONAL PUPILS desired 


by experienced German lady. Good 
German, thorough French (acquired in 
France), superior Drawing, Painting, good 
Pastelist. Long references in Town. 
ADDRESS: 
FRAULEIN, 56, Lillie Road, West 
Brompton. 





AND MUSICIANS 
and Criticisms, 
SCHUMANN, 

R. RITTER. 


MUSIC 
Essay 

By ROKERT 
Edited by F. 

First Series, Fourth Fdition, &s. 6d, 


Second Series, 10s, 6a. 


| 
| 
| 





Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7/6. 


MEZZOTINTS 
MODERN MUSIC, 


BRAHMS, TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
CHOPIN, RICHARD STRAUSS, 
LISZT AND WAGNER. 


By JAMES HUNEKER. 








W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 





THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 


Square Post 8vo Cloth, Sixth Editlor, 
How to Understand 


WAGNER’S 
“RING OF THE NIBELUNG.” 


Being the Story and a Descriptive Analysis 
of the ‘* Rhinegold, " the “ Valkyr,” 
‘* Siegfried,’ and the 
* Dusk of the Gods," 


With a Number of Musical Examples, 
By GUSTAV KCBBE. 





LoNDON : 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W. 








Cr. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Chopin’s Greater Works. 


(Preiudes, Ballads, Nocturnes, 
Polonaises, Mazarkas) 





How they should be understood. 


BY JEAN KLECZYNSKI. 
Including Chopin's Notes for a ''MetTHopD oF METHODs.” 


Translated with additions by 
NWATALIB JANOTHA. 
With 3 Portraits and Facsimiles 





Lonpon : 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 


BORODIN and LISZT: 


Life and Works of a Russian Composer and Liszt, 
as sketched in the Letters of Borodin, 


By A. HABETS, 








Portraits and Cuesta, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 3g, 





Len NDON : 


LONDON: W) REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, “AEG Th REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C 
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Preludes ang : Siaaien! Muisieal Themes of the Day, by w ¥ HeNbensos, 6 . By), eloth,. igh 
as¢6d. (pub, 6s.) . rags aed 
Half, & ‘Gontury of Music ‘in, England, by. De: FE. Horever, 8v0, cloth, 38. 6d. eB 
: pub . Ss. «) # } 
‘Twelve Lessons on Breathing: and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and . Se 
Peachers, hy Georcr 2. ’Tror®, er. Svo, limp cloth, ts. Yue 

These Lessons aré'so writtem¢hat yor “an, by Stiidying fhen: master the iandamaenia principles oraployed in” vt eA 

the ‘18 of the Voice Without a Master. nig? 
Twenty ‘Lessons on the Development of, the Voice, for Singers, Speakers, and) ty Seas 
‘Feachers, by GuorGe E, Torr, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 12" edits. 

‘This “eties‘of Lessons if intentled to give 5 o gers, Téaghers, Orators, Bloc ntionists and CIgraymen a Pracvica! 9 i) 
Knov. ledge of How io Strengthen dnd Develop Lhe Voice m8 





Dictionary of Music 1S, fromthe Earliest. Period te the Present, cr. 8vo, séwed, TEs % 
A Treatise on Structure and Preservation of tiie Violin. and all other .-« 







-Tns ents, fogether’with an account of the taost Celebrated M.kers'and of...’ ms 

the ‘genuie sara of their Tnstrum ents, by J. A, Oro, translated with Addi ino | 
tious and‘ Illustrations, by Jon Biswop, 4th [ Was. vat Svo, cloth, 4s.” mea 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cita RUBS G QNNOY tra ‘slated by \WINDRYER 5) 7) 
LARK and J. T..Flutcninson, cr: 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. at 






The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Pape Modylating at the Piandiorte, with be 
Sixty-two Masical *Xxamples, by Henry. CG. Fone: ER, ¢r. Svo, cloth; 2s; td 
S:esehes of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biogeaphicai and Anecdotal, with) 
.“Aecount of the Violia and Barly Violinigts (Viotts, ‘Spohr, Laganini. De Beriot, Ole 
Boll, Gempentls: Moschéles, Schumano ‘Robert and Ciara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott- 
~ sehalky Iyiszt}, by G. T. Feeris. bevelied’cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s, 6d. 
‘Greater Works of Chopin (Poloraises,;“Maz. “kas, Nocturnes, ete.) and, how they should : 
be played, by ‘. Kxweaynsxi, translated by Miss N. Janoraa, arid edited, hy SOUTHER.” 
LAND Fp WARDS. with Portrait, Facsimile, etc.,. ef, Svo,-cloth, §s: 
‘Music ahd Musici 8, Essays and Criticisms, by Reozitrr ScaymMann, iandaied: edited, 
; and annotated by oR. ‘Ritrer, Portrait of ss obert “Sehupiann, » vhotographed. from a 
: Crayon ‘by Saul ‘Fisst Series, thick cy, 8a; cioth; ss. 6d; * ourth Edition: ; 
Ditto, Second Series, thick er 8vo, cloth, 10s. od, « Sedouc Buition: 5, 
Vee ae by -Ricktxp WaGrer, with a sug plement from, the Phildeophiical a 
Works of Arthut ‘Schopenhauer, tranblated bye DANNRBUTHER, becond edition, Cloke eae 
» 8vo, cloth, 66, ee $ 
‘Wagner ass I Knew Him, by FPaRDINAND Praha, : 3, 64, (pob. qs. by ete 


LANGFORD. E NTERTAIN Ml ENT AGENCY. 


Grosvena: “Ghai nbers, Broad Street’ Corner, Birmingham, 
“CONCERTS. ANG ENTERTAINMENTS: OF EVERY: EAH OE 


gots Pes Post: “CARD F FOR, Sreciae§ ‘Copy SOF THE 


Publiahedt eRe Monthly. 
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